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PLAYS 


By C. B. 


HE most interesting play of the month 

was “The Lake” by Dorothy Massingham 
in conjunction with Murray Macdonald, first 
seen at the Arts Theatre Club and afterwards 
given at the Westminster Theatre. It is a 
play of a girl’s attempt to escape from her 
surroundings, ending in blind disaster. Fresh 
and tricky in its writing, it provides a first- 
fate opportunity for Miss Marie Ney in the 
chief part, of which she takes advantage. 
In Miss Ney we have a future leader of the 
English stage; she has personality, but does 
not rely upon it, devoting herself to strenuous 
work, the signs of which can be seen in every- 
thing she does. This part is not an easy one, 
for the writers have left a great deal to the 
actress in the climax. sketching the part where 
it should have been written fully. How 
such a part is tackled is always the test of an 
actor. The weakness of the play is vagueness 
of motive. The selfishness of the girl’s mother 
is its real theme, the mother who made the 
lake in which the girl’s hopes were drowned 
and who learnt nothing from experience. 
Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s production was equal 
to his reputation. 

The sensation of the month has been 
Paul Robeson’s and Miss Flora Robson’s 
acting in “All God’s Chillun Got Wings” at the 
Embassy Theatre. A rather crude scrap 
of a play this, but O’Niell’’s skill as dramatist 
makes it fill the stage, and with such players 
as the two mentioned it wrings the heart. 
Nothing equal to it in emotional appeal has 

seen in the London theatre for a long 
time. Mr. Robeson’s solid, genuine, simple 
Negro, who aspires to be a lawyer, knows he 
has the ability and yet can’t get through the 
examination, and his devotion to the white 
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gitl who marries him but has little to be said 
in her favour except that she is helpless and 
perhaps loves him, lives on the stage with an 
effortless grace that glows with beauty. Miss 
Robson plays the girl with an abandon that 
leaves nothing unrevealed. She conceives 
the part as melodrama (or did the producer ?) 
but plays it into the intensity of tragedy. 
I am not sure that the play is rightly interpreted, 
but there is no doubt as to the power expressed 
in this performance. It is short but long 
enough, for the tragic plane is quickly 
reached. I shall be surprised if the play does 
not come to town and remain throughout the 
season. 

The Embassy Theatre management has 
been doing well. Its previous production 
was Miss E. M. Delafield’s ““The Glass Wall” 
a play of conflict between Catholic and 
Protestant psychology, in fact a criticism of 
Catholic behaviour. An unusual play and well 
worth seeing, though neither in writing, 
acting nor production was it above serious 
objection. Its story was how a young 
girl, the child of a mixed marriage, was in- 
duced by the Reverend Mother of the convent 
school at which she was a pupil to think that 
she had a vocation, with the object of savin 
her from making a mixed marriage herself. 
Not an admirable theme and so the players 
seemed to think, for they were unconvincing 
except when Miss Delafield put them in a 
middle-class household where both she and 
they knew what to do. At the same theatre 
Mr. Michael Sherbrooke appeared once again 
in Strindberg’s “The Parish,” a magnificient 
performance. 

Sir Barry Jackson having left the London 
theatre returns immediately with a play which 
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Birmingham liked immoderately, “Once in 
a Lifetime” by Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman, performed by the Birmingham 
Repertory Company. It looks as though this 
has found a happy return. The play is an 
exposure of Hollywood, in the American idiom, 
and though the Birmingham revision has not 
the rich vulgarity or snappishness of the 
original, it is riotous fun and played with 
spirit by a large cast several of them offering 
some admirable examples of acting. 


PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


The Old Vic has given us “Cashel Byron’s 
Profession,” “Mary Stuart” and “Romeo and 
Juliet.” The first is an unqualified success, 
the second only of moderate interest, and the 
last another example of the failure of a youth 
ful Romeo. 

“The Jolly Roger,” the musical comedy at 
the Savoy got magnificent publicity from Mr, 
George Robey’s quarrel with Equity, but the 
piece deserved it, for it has merits above the 
ordinary. 


COQUELIN UPON ART 


By Edward Gordon Craig 


" Bye yap ainé was a most skilful actor, 

and it did not matter a scrap to his 
charmed listeners that he also held opinions 
upon art. What he did was so perfect, it 
did not matter to them what he thought. 

But since he has expressed his thoughts 
and written down some of his opinions, let 
us consider a few of them with care. 

When Coguelin first entered the Comédie 
Francaise, at the age of about nineteen, he 
found there the fine actors Samson, Delaunay 
and Régnier. Also that excellent sociétaire, 
M. Edmond Got. 

Got kept a diary—kept it regularly for 
fifty-two years—and a most interesting docu- 
ment it is, and a very useful one. On August 
11th, 1861, he writes :-— 

“For the last year there has been at the 
Comédie Frangaise a certain Coquelin—a gifted 
lad, but not too well brought up. He hardly 
has a hair on his chin—yet he pokes Leon Guillard 
in the stomach, argues about perspective with 
papa Ciceri and about literature with Augier— 
who hardly dares to defend himself, such is the 
strength of heroic presumption \ 

No one in the theatre—except L. Monrose, 
in secret—bothers to be apprehensive about this 
newcomer ; but he will have to be reckoned with 
sooner or later, and I forsee that his personality 
will soon become overpowering.” 


And Coguelin carried this “heroic presump- " 


tion” with him into his later years—and, 
at the age of fifty-three, wrote “L’Art du 
Comédien.”* 
His essay opens with a page of preface and 
then come to Hecuba right away :— 
® Recently translated by Miss Elsie Fogerty. 
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“I define art in general as a composition in which 
a great measure of poetry clothes and makes 
acceptable an even greater measure of truth.” 

Truth, then, is the body of art; poetry, 
the trappings to it. 

It sounds nonsensical to me as a definition 
of art. If it were a definition of art, then in 
order to make a work of art, you would have 
to begin by first “composing” something 
which has body and which, by some legerde- 
main, becomes Truth. 

* * * 

You are, let us say, Mozart. You compose 
a tune. Now you have to see whether your 
tune is Truth, or a great measure of truth. 
or Coquelin will be down on you. How 
the deuce will you do it? 

Let us admit that you can’t do it: and since 
Mozart is no longer living, give up the notion 
that he can help us—spite of his compositions, 
which we have in front of us and can submit 
to analysis, so that the Truth in them, of 
that great measure of it referred to by Coquelin, 
could be found and pinned down on the table. 
Let us go further and admit that it was a 
mistake to drag in music, since it doesn’t 
help us at all. 

Let us, then, turn to architecture. 

You are the architect Vitruvius (he wrote 
a book, too.) Now you will compose—or, 
using the architect’s word, we can say construct 
—a palace... in which construction we shall 
have to discover a large measure of truth. 
Let us search from the foundations upwards, 
till we come to the roof. Here are the plans, 
elevations, sections of every part, evety 
floor of the building. 
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COQUELIN 


Now where is the truth ? 

Can you find it, or a great measure of it ? 

You have sat before it, searching : you have 
turned from one plan to another—searched 
every section—every floor—have you found 
truth? If so, show it to us all. 

No, you have not found it—and for the 
simple reason that it is not there. Have you 
put your finger or a measure (great or small) 
of the truth? No, you have not done 
that, you say. Well, then.... 

So we have tested Coquelin’s statement by 
referring to two of the best examples of the 
two foremost arts—music and architecture— 
and the result has shown us that neither in 
music not in architecture can Truth, or 
a great measure of truth, be discovered. We 
can find only Music, with its melody, its 
counterpoint, its notes, its bars and other 
conveniences ; and we can find only Archi- 
tecture, with its geometry and its orders and 
all the rest of it. In no jutty, freize, buttress 
nor coign of vantage can we find there Truth 
itself, or a measure of truth. 

It would, therefore, seem useless to con- 
tinue our search, since if the two primary arts 
contain none of the celebrated truth referred 
to by the celebrated actor, we shall be fools 
to expect to find it in any of the lesser arts, 
such as painting, sculpture, writing in prose, 
writing in verse, or any of the tributary crafts. 

But in that composite “art” known as the 
art of the theatre, and in that craft known 
as the art of acting, it appears that Truth 
or a great measure of it, has positively taken 
refuge : and we shall find it, Coquelin seems 
to say, in the actor himself—i.e. in the instru- 
ment of the craft. 

Perhaps this will help us, and we can make 
good our mistake... maybe if we go back 
quickly to Vitruvius and Mozart, and point 
out that we should have suggested to them 
that they search their instruments, and not 
bother about their compositions or construc- 
tions, then, perhaps, some truth will be found. 

Coquelin says that the painter’s instruments 
(Miss Fogerty translates this as “medium”) 
are his canvas and brushes, the sculptor’s, 
his clay and tools—but he doesn’t tell us what 
the musician’s instrument is, nor the archi- 
tect’s. He ought to have done that, for we 


could then have searched exactly where he 
gave us to understand that he had seen 
Truth in those two arts. 

But he has more or less told us. 


If a 
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painter’s instruments are canvas and brushes, 
if a sculptor’s instruments are clay and tools, 
the architect’s instruments are T square, 
compasses and stone, and the musician’s 
instrument is the piano or flute—and let us 
add another ten instruments as make-weight. 

All we have to do, then, is to search these 
fellow’s luggage for this Truth—not the 
whole truth, but a measure of it. 

I don’t think we need quarrel over whether 
the piano is an upright ora grand : but let us 
open the lids of both, and have a look inside. 

We do so, but discover not a sound—not 
a flicker of an eye-lid—of truth in either 
upright or grand. There is a framework in 
both, and wires galore, and two pedals and 
many hammers—nothing more— 

Most extraordinary. Dare we, on the face 
of it, after such an experience, bother Vitruvius? 

We must, or Coquelin will say we didn’t 
follow up his clues. 

Come along, then—hand over your T square 
and give us the keys of your stone warehouse. 
We have the keys—we enter the warehouse, 
with the T square and a pair of compasses. 
Three hundred thousand tons of granite— 
seven thousand tons of marble—but not a 
grain of truth to be found : and if we measured 
with the compasses all day, we should still 
find none. 

The T square is our last hope. Well, 
here is something, anyhow, for Truth begins 
with a T. Is that what the dear old jester 
Coquelin meant, after all ? 

+ * > 

I don’t think there’s any more to be said— 
let us bless Coquelin for a good joke, and 
leave it at that. But let him not suppose 
that we took his acting, in this role of the 
Logician-in-spite-of-himself, as in any way 
connected with the smallest measure of 
anything like truth. 

And that is the actor... one long, glorious 
bluff. 

He bluffs even when writing a treatise— 
especially when writing a treatise, for the 
position is a very dangerous one, and there- 
fore the bluff must have a grander semblance 
of truth. But not for all the bluff in the world 
will it be the truth itself. Does the actor, 
Coquelin, know that ? Actor the First Part 
knows, Actor the Second Part doesn’t . 
Coquelin tell us that the actor is in two parts, 
always letting his right hand know—dquietly, 
in an aside—what his left hand does. The 
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COQUELIN 


performance is touching and, if one may say 


so, it is theatrically fine. And it is entirely 
successful for a few minutes...so long as 
we, the audience, are in the theatre which 
he has opened for us. 

Therefore, as you see, the theatre stands 
apart from the arts, and alone. The whole 
thing is a bluff. It is very curious, this, and 
it is not uninteresting. 

It is for the modern actor, when bad times 
perplex him, to take courage—to bother no 
more about Nature being his goddess; the 
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good god Bluff will serve him better. 

The thing to do is to forget all about the 
word Art. To blazes with the notion that 
there will ever be an “art of acting.” Nature, 
Art and Truth...these words will soon 
cease to paralyse the actor, if he takes a little 
care. And to take care, in his case and in 
these days, means, I think, taking the bull by 
the horns; and if he can do that with the 
imperturbable effrontery assumed by Coquelin 
when writing his essay, he will carry all 
before him. 


MYSTERY PLAYS IN THE MAKING 


By Winifred Paynter 


en Jerusalem during Holy week and 
Easter the services in the churches of 
the different religious communities give a 
complete dramatic representation of the 
closing scenes of Christ’s life on earth. It 
may not be unprofitable to describe briefly 
the most outstanding of these ceremonies, 
as they must resemble very closely the 
medieval mystery plays, which originated 
in the desire of the clergy to instruct an 
illiterate congregation, and finally, under the 
Trade Guilds, became one of the most popular 
spectacles of the period. Among the many 
religious sects in Jerusalem are the Anglicans, 
Roman Catholics, Greek Orthodox, Armenians, 
Abyssinians, Melkites etc., and it is obviously 
not possible in a short article to take each 
denomination separately. I shall content my- 
self, therefore, with choosing scenes from 
those which offer the greatest dramatic possi- 
bilities in order to reconstruct the whole 
drama. The Church of England services, 
as is to be expected, are commemorative 
rather than dramatic. On Palm Sunday the 
Anglicans walk from Bethany to Jerusalem 
over the traditional path taken by our Lord 
on his last entry into the city. The Roman 
Catholics bring — branches to the Tomb 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. These 
branches are blessed by the patriarch, and borne 
three times insolemn procession round the tomb. 

On Wednesday in Holy Week the Roman 
Catholics place a large branched candlestick 
on the altar in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
It has fifteen candles, of which fourteen are 
brown and one, representing Christ, white. 
During the service all the candles but the 
white one are gradually extinguished, as well 
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as well as the other lights in the church. Then 
the white candle is hidden from sight to 
symbolise the burial of the Saviour. After 
the Miserere has been sung, a move is made to 
signify the rending of the tomb, and finally 
the light is brought out again, that the people 
may greet the risen Lord. 

On Maunday Thursday the Orthodox 
Greeks give a highly dramatic rendering of the 
Last Supper. A platform is erected on the 
courtyard in front of the Church of the a 
Sepulchre to represent the upper room. 
man in an adjoining pulpit reads the gospel 
narrative, pausing for the patriarch and hi 
priests, who take the part of Christ and the 
disciples, to repeat the words ascribed to them. 
After this the patriarch removes his cope and 
mitre, and girding himself with a linen cloth, 
proceeds to wash the feet of the disciples. 
Then he withdraws a little space from the 
others and we have a presentation of the 
Agony in the garden, followed by the betrayal. 
This dramatic rendering of the Bible Story 
takes place in the morning; in the evening 
the Protestants assemble outside the Zion 
Gate by the house which is believed to be on 
the site of the one in which our Lord partook 
of the Last Supper, and stopping at intervals 
for prayer, proceed to the Garden of Geth- 
semane by the route winding round the walls 
and over the brook Kedron, which was 
followed by Christ and His disciples on that 
eventful evening nearlytwo thousand years ago. 

On Good Friday, at an early hour, a great 
many people walk along the Via Dolorosa, 
pausing for prayer at each station of the 
cross. Those who take part in this ceremony 
are unable to enter the Church of the Holy 
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SCENE FOR “‘PRIVATE LIVES” (ACTS II AND III) 
DESIGNED BY A, GARDNER DAVIES. FOR THE 
PRODUCTION AT THE COVENTRY REPERTORY 
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MYSTERY PLAYS 


Sepulchre, where their pious pilgrimage ends, 
as a service representing the Burial is conducted 
there behind locked doors from 7.0 to 10.0 a.m. 
This Burial Procession is very interesting, 
partly because there is a little service at each 
of the spots connected with the crucifixion, 
and partly because each sermon is in a different 


language. Beginning with a sermon in 
Italian the procession goes to the Chapel of 
the Division of the Garments, where there 
a sermon in Greek. At the next chapel, 
that of the Scourging, there is a sermon in 
German. Then the procession mounts the 
stairs leading to Calvary where, at the altar 
of the nailing to the cross, there is a sermon 
English, and in front of the Cross one in 
French. At this point the effigy of Christ 
is taken down from the cross, wrapped in 
a winding sheet, and carried to the stone of 
unction, where it is annointed, and where 
there is a sermon in Arabic. Finally the 
body is taken to the tomb, and the service 
ends with a sremon in Spanish. During the 
three hours of the Procession of the Burial 
the church is packed with people to such an 
extent that it is difficult for everyone to follow 
closely all the above scenes. This occasionally 
gives rise to an amount of pushing and jostling 
which borders on irreverence, although one 
cannot help thinking that thus our forbears 
conducted themselves in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries when they too found it was 
not always easy to obtain a clear view of the 
plays enacted for their benefit 

On Holy Saturday the Abyssinians typify 
the search for the body of Christ, on the 
terrace above the chapel of St. Helena, which 
forms part of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
At one time they had floor space in the 
Church itself, but since they have been deprived 
of this right, they have entrenched themselves 
on the roof, where they have built themselves 
huts and a tiny church. The abbot and his 
priests assemble in the evening, each carrying 
a large staff. After the reading of the gospel 
story they sing “Christ is Risen.” Then 
they don magnificent garments heavy with 
gold, and provided with crosses studded 
with jewels and the gold and silk umbrellas 
indicative of high office, they go four times 
round the cupola, thus symbolising the 
search of the disciples for Christ. 

On Easter Sunday imposing services are 
held in all the churches, in which gorgeous 
vestments, jewels, lights and flowers play 
alarge part. The simplest and most delightful 
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service is the one held at 6.30 a.m. in the 
Garden of the Tomb. This is thought by 
some to be the place where Christ was laid, 
and it certainly answers the description, 
“There is a green hill far away, without a 
city wall.” Archzologists declare that the 
tomb is too modern for it to have been the 
one belonging to Joseph of Arimalthea, but 
to those with little scientific knowledge the 
garden makes a strong appeal to the imagina- 
tion. It forms a perfect setting for the tomb. 

I believe that at Christmas the scenes of 
the Nativity are vividly represented in the 
little town of Bethlehem, but of these I can 
speak from hearsay only. 

The great interest in these ceremonies, 
apart from their religious significance, is 
the link they afford with the earlier plays in 
our own country, and the insight they give 
into the way in which these were presented. 
It is indeed strange to find such a close 
connection between the church services at 
Jerusalem in the twentieth century and the 
efforts of the priests of the middle ages, 
which enriched literature with the “Wakefield 
Shepherds’ Play” and “Everyman.” 





THE COVENTRY REPERTORY THEATRE. 


The illustration printed on another page of this 
issue of a scene from “Private Lives ”’ at the Coventry 
Repertory Theatre, is a good example of the high stan- 
dard of stage production which is giving this theatre 
a prominent place among the Repertory tres of the 
country. When Mr. Hodgson tley took over the 
direction of productions some two years ago the 
policy of the tre was still in its experimental stage. 
The problem was that of a playhouse holding 1,300 
people, with a twice nightly bill. That crowded houses 
are the rule is no doubt the consequence of a clever 
selection of plays, a company of attractive and compet- 
ent artists, bright scenery new for each play, and a 
comfortable auditorium. A representative of the 
Drama League was recently present at a performance 
of “The Second Mrs. Tanquery,” and was impressed 
by the keen interest with which the play was followed 
by a “full house ” largely composed of young people. 

The standard of acting was high, and included a 

tformance of unusual promise by Miss Doreen 

orton who some of our readers will remember as 
a student of the Drama School at St. Andrews, in 1931. 


@ 

Societies in Wales may like to know of the work 
of Mr. J. F. Baxter, of the Homestead, Goginan, 
Cardiganshire, who has been very suc in . 
painting for amateur dramatic Societies unable to 
pay high fees. The painting can be done either at 
Goginan or at the home of the Society, though in the 
latter case the expenses of the artist must be added 
to the cost. A Denight to three weeks is required 
for the production of a complete small size set, and all 
work is executed in fine distemper on canvas or board 
according to order, and old material can be used again. 
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“ PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR ” 


By Katharine Pole 


HE relations between amateur dramatic 

societies and professionals as producers 
or adjudicators for them are, as other human 
associations, varied for various reasons, some- 
times happy and successful, sometimes more 
or less disappointing and unsatisfactory. 
May it be of service to the cause of amateur 
drama to set down some observations inviting 
consideration ? 

Of the usefulness to amateurs of the pro- 
fessional as producer or adjudicator there 
should be no doubt. If he (including she) 
can bring to them from many years of stage 
experience even the gift alone of “audience 
sense” it is worth incalculably much; in 
guidance, by countless ways, towards the 
definiteness and “setting forth” which mark 
art from nature, and towards the recognition 
of those immaterial impacts and reactions, 
conscious or sub-conscious, between actors 
and audience of which the amateur has, as 
a rule, too little experience to be able to take 
full advantage of the wonderful conditions 
often found at amateur performances. 

That professional usefulness should some- 
times be in doubt may bear investigation. 
There is a saying: “those who can, do, 
those who cannot, teach.” Only a facet of 
truth, but helpful to consider. An artist 
in full work very seldom formulates. His 
(or her) gifts grow in use by and for himself. 
If he wishes to help amateurs he will need 
to train himself with intention, even with 
severe hard work, to understand and make 
clear “how and why” to people whose 
difficulties and capabilities differ from his 
own. Otherwise he may not be so help- 
ful as can be an amateur producer training 
himself with his own people. But if the pro- 
fessional does add to acting experience the 
teaching gift, and the power to bring out and 
encourage capacity, his value to amateur 
drama can hardly be over-estimated,—or its 
value to him in fresh ideas and human 
experience. Perhaps above all he needs to 


come to it with the always growing and experi- 
mental formulas of a living Art, and not the 
hard and fast formulas of bygone experience 
(however useful to build on), nor the dogmas 
(convenient for teaching or argument), of 
some methods and schools of thought. 
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Some of the negative advice—“Don’t,” 
and “Never,”—given to amateurs savours of 
the bad days of selfish “stars” when supporting 
players were carefully trained not to take away 
the attention of the audience from the principal 
performers. Even the good advice “don’t 
mask a fellow player,” is less helpful than to 
say, in varying terms, “get stage-sense and 
give your audience the full value of all that 
is being shown by-all the team.” 

Producing for amateurs has possibilities 
which cannot be handled by hard and fast 
professional precedents. As in the matter 
of casting ; some professionals tend to cast, 
or adjudicate, according to types long found 
useful in getting together a company of 
professional players specializing in those types. 
But amateur casting can be much more subtly 
graded, over a wider range. Thus their 
practice comes to resemble that of some of 
the most modern professional producers 
whose discoveries and experiments in methods 
old and new of staging and treatment, with 
every advantage of expert brains and costly 
appliances, are sometimes (in degree) unknow- 
ingly made by amateurs bringing imagination 
and inventiveness to bear on limitations or 
unusual conditions, or sometimes with in- 
grained knowledge—“half as old as time.” 

But mostly the marvel is that amateurs 
with so little leisure from their daily work to 
give to dramatic productions should achieve, 
at lowest, enough impetus to go on trying, 
and, at highest,—something which is perhaps 
of more value than we yet can gauge in the 
employment of the leisure set free, by, and 
beyond machinery. 

In many gifted people acting appears as 
a kind of instinct for doing the right thing 
in the right way, but how often that gift is 
impeded by lack of technical skill, of the players 
own, or of others acting with them. 

It is a truism to say that the best responds 
to the best. “One does so often find that one 
is met half-way if one tries to set a better 
standard” was said lately of country players 
by someone whose experience had been also 
with the training of village choirs and the 
“uplift” resulting from such a memorable 
musical success as the Dorking Festival under 
Dr. Vaughan Williams. And sometimes in 
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towns the best standards of professional 
training are even more needed than in the 
country, because of the risk there of imitation 
of second-rate professional performances, or, 
quite curiously, of the mere imitation of fine 
professional performances without under- 
standing “why and how.” 

One essential difference between professional 
and amateur appears by experience to need 
clearer stating. The amateurs income or 
livelihood, and status, are matters apart from 
their dramatic work ; the professionals income 
or livelihood, and status, depend on it. 

To the amateur to whom acting can be 
an escape from the monotony of daily tasks 
the professional actor may seem by comparison 
to be indeed a “player,” able to do what he 
likes best all the time. Perhaps only “Ma” 
(blessed be her many names and addresses) of 
theatrical touring lodgings really knows how 
often she got him up and off for a “train call” 
in snowy, foggy dawns, in his days of arduous 
apprenticeship. Or comforted him with 
boiled onions (sovereign and frugal specific) 
when he returned home hoarse and weary 
from playing a long part with a heavy cold 
night after night in draughty theatres. And 
who can tell the heart sickness of hopes 
deferred when a West End production, 
rehearsed for weeks, runs only a few days, 
and he is thrown back on the dismal round of 
managers’ and agents’ offices and “nothing 
for you at present.” 

But producing for amateurs is not a raft or a 
life-line for professionals out-of-work. Nora 
Tom Tiddler’s ground for picking up gold and 
silver, though people who have that gift can 
obtain specialist’s fees in any line of business. 

It is understandable that amateurs looking 
on drama as an escape from daily cares into 
fuller life, perhaps into those shyly named 
regions of the things of the spirit and rarely 
touched ecstacies, should look on dramatic 
authors, and in their degree dramatic pro- 
ducers and adjudicators, as “ministers of 
grace” whom they may meet on grounds 
removed from trade and business and money 
payments such as have to be budgeted for 
among the material expenses of a production. 
But a producer who knows and does his 
(or her) job is, often but not merely, the skilled 
caterer who will arrange their stage, as their 
house for an At Home or a wedding reception, 
that they may play their parts in fitting 
surroundings. He must be a co-ordinator 
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of experts, or of enthusiasts in expert jobs, 
in all that goes to the staging of a production. 
And they expect more of him (or her) than 
that. His it is to help them in their inter- 
pretation of the author’s play, to give them 
confidence in their powers, and all that mixture 
of knowledge, good sense, and inspiration, that 
makes for a successful performance,—more 
than worth their sacrifice of leisure hours and 
all the hard work after their day’s work is over. 

Actor’s salaries may seem substantial but 
they are not so, because of the uncertainty of 
the work. The matter of status comes into 
this also, so that to work for amateurs may 
seem “infra dignitatem,” especially when such 
skilled work may sometimes appear to be 
valued below that of mere providers.of material 
goods and services. The financial as well as the 
artistic success of performances depends much 
on the results of their producer’s efforts. 

Amateurs stake much, care and time and 
expense, often hard earned, upon their hobby, 
and disappointment is a minor tragedy, if 
their professional producer or adjudicator is 
discouraging, or supercilious, or perfunctory. 
Maybe it cuts both ways to suggest that 
apparent conceit, which can stultify so much 
that is good, is often only a very human fear 
of being undervalued, personally, or in 
relation to circumstances. 

Amateurs will do well to acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with the record and standing of 
the professional they ask to come and work 
for them. And the professional will do well 
to remember that amateurs to-day with the 
wealth of the Drama League library to inform 
them, rightly expect him to know and to give 
them a great deal for their money. He may 
find too that to help them bring out and make 
effective use of their own first hand experience 
of life will task and reward his best skill. 

Happy the amateurs whose professional 
producer or adjudicator gives them vitalising 
principles, insight and powe: of interpretation, 
to apply to all their future work ; and happy 
the professional who realises his privilege,— 
for having learnt the “feel” of audiences from 
London to Liverpool, from Chicago to Clacton- 
on-Sea, his biggest thrill may come from the 
“feel” that he is in a new sense in touch with 
a public who are making discoveries about 
themselves and life, through drama, towards 
increased powers of human sympathy, under- 
standing and expression,—“‘we are the people 
of England, we have not spoken yet.” 
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M& Ashley Dukes announces an enter- 
prise which will be of wider interest 
than that which can be shared by those who 
will form its immediate clientéle. In the 
coming summer he will open “The Nameless 
Theatre” at the Ballet Club Theatre at 2, 
Ladbroke Road, Notting Hill Gate, London. 
The title is not simply a plagiarism on the 
well-known theatre with a somewhat similar 
namein Manchester. “Nameless” in Mr. Ashley 
Dukes’ sense indicates that the plays performed, 
their producers and entire caste will in fact be 
anonymous, and that no information regarding 
them will be furnished until a week after the 
first performance of each work. The Direc- 
tors hope that their policy, by dispensing with 
“names” and the pre-judgments surrounding 
them, will give playgoers a fresh enjoyment. 
Incidentally, it would seem that the critics 
may find themselves landed in some amusing 
quandaries | 
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NOTES 


For the summer two important programmes 
are now available, that of the Shakespeare 
season at Stratford-upon-Avon, and that of 
the Malvern Festival in August. At Stratford, 
for the first time, the Shakespeare Festival 
will run continuously without a break from 
April 17th to September 9th. Mr. Komisar- 
jevski and Mr. Tyrone Guthrie will be guest 
producers, in addition to Mr. Bridges Adams, 
the General Director of the Season. At 
Malvern Sir Barry Jackson, from July 24th 
to August 12th, continues his policy of 
revivals of historic English plays, beginning 
with the littl known 15th century play 
“The Conversion of St. Paul” and ending 
with “The Dancing Girl” by Henry Arthur 
Jones. A new play is also promised. Some 
whisper that it will be by Mr. Bernard Shaw, 


a 


The first Debate at the Club Room was 
successfully held at 8, Adelphi Terrace on 
Friday March 17th, the topic of discussion 
being “Richard of Bordeaux.” Over forty 
members and guests were present, and it was 
decided that the next debate should be held 
earlier than usual, owing to the occurrence of 
Easter. It will therefore be held on Friday 
April 7th at 8 o’clock. The subject will be 
not a play this time, but the following pro- 
vocative resolution to the effect that “‘dramatic 
criticism has never been of use to the theatre.” 


‘ ao 

The dates of the Area Festivals in the 
National Festival of Community Drama were 
given in our last number. These, and all 
other particulars, can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the League. We also 
remind readers that our next issue will be a 
special Festival number, containing Reports 
from all the Areas, together with a list of 
all entries throughout the Kingdom. 


a 


The initial competition in the newly formed 
Dominion of Canada Drama Festival will be 
held in Ottawa, commencing on April 24th. 
Mr. Rupert Harvey is to be the Adjudicator, 
and he will carry with him from England the 
best wishes of the British Drama League for 
the success of this important project. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen Smith 


“Barry Jackson and the London Theatre.” By 
G. W. Bishop. Arthur Barker, Ltd. 1s. 

“The Amazing Mr. Noel Coward.” By Patrick 
Braybrooke. Denis Archer. 7s. 6d. 

“Watching a Play.” By C. K. Munro. Howe. 

s. 6d. 
, “What the Author Meant.” By George R. Foss. 
Milford. 7s. 6d. 

“The Case for Tragedy.” By Mark Harris. 
Putnam. 12s. 6d. 

“A Method of Lighting the Stage.” By Stanley 
R. McCandless. Theatre , Inc. 6s. 

“The Marketing of Literary Property. By G. 
Herbert Thring. mstable. 7s. 6d. 

“Island of Destiny.”” By Howard Peacey. Sidge- 
wick and Jackson. §s. 

“Dragon’s Teeth.” By Shirland Quinn. Harrap. 5s. 

“Of Thee I Sing.” by George S. Kaufman and 
Morrie Ryskind. Gollancz. 3s. 

“Nunc  Dimittis.” By Laurence Housman. 
Privately printed for the University College London 
Dramatic Society. 

“The Cabinet Minister’s Fireside.” By A. J. Talbot. 
“Kindness Itself.” By Leonard J. Hines and Frank 
King. “Bert.” By Eden Phillpotts. “The Murder 
in the Foyer.” By A. J. Talbot. Samuel French. 
1s. each. 

“BARRY Jackson and the London Theatre” by 

G. W. Bishop is an account of the first ten 
years of Sir Barry Jackson’s London management. 
A more inspiring record of unequalled achievement 
could hardly be imagined. Mr. Bishop, with sensitive 
appreciation of the struggles, the failures, the successes 
and triumphs which accompany so high an adventure, 
studies each production feom “The Immortal Hour” 
to “For Services Rendered”’ in considerable detail, and 
no one interested in the theatre could read this delight- 
ful history without feeling encouraged, and, despite a 
note of pessimism in the postcript, hopeful for the 
future. The book is enlivened by a foreword by 
Mr. Cochran, some remarkable letters from Mr. Shaw, 
and seven excellent designs by Mr. Paul Shelving. 
Nothing could be in greater contrast than Mr. Patric 
Braybrooke’s book ““The Amazing Mr. Noel Coward.” 
While Mr. Bishop quietly and convincingly gives a 
picture of a great man of the theatre, Mr. Braybrooke 
exhausts himself endeavouring not so much to give a 
study of a remarkable genius, but to stun the reader 
with dazzling visions of super-success. We are told 
that Mr. Coward’s favourite motto is ““We must rise 
above it’”—so, doubtless, he will be able to bear a 
biography such as this with fortitude. 

“Watching a Play” consists of the five lectures 
delivered by C. K. Munro while he held the Shute 
Lectureship in the Art of the Theatre at Live i 
University. Mr. Munro appears to consider these 
lectures somewhat informal, but this is not the impres- 
sion the reader will receive from this painstaking and 
thoughtful book, which is at its best when the author 
permits his lively wit to break through and illuminate 
the various problems he deals with so thoroughly. 
“What the author meant” is a collection of essays on 
some of the more famous plays of Shakespeare by 
George R. Foss, who considers the plays in great 


detail and arrives at some interesting conclusions as to 
the exact meaning of various obscure passages. Mr. 
Foss has little sympathy with the moderns ; nevertheless, 
there is much original thought behind these essays, and 
a production of “The Tempest ”’ according to his con- 
ception would probably be considered advanced in 
some quarters. ‘““The Case for Tragedy” by Mark 
Harris is written in a remarkably clear and pointed 
style, and the author’s description of Greek tragedy, 
medieval drama, and the plays of Shakes , Marlow, 
Ibsen, O’Neill and many others are of creative 
thought. His denunciations of various distinguished 
critics are scarcely so interesting or inspiring, but it is 
definitely a book which all students of the drama will 
thoroughly enjoy. 

In “A Method of Lighting the.Stage” Mr. 
McCandless describes a plan by which most productions 
can be lighted. Producers, electricians and stage 

ers may not find the actual plan so very different 
from other methods, but they will discover many 
excellent hints and directions in this book, and the 
chapter on creating special effects is more than usually 
interesting. A book by so well-known an authority 
as Mr. G. Herbert Thring on “The Marketing of 
Literary Property” is bound to be of the utmost use 
to all writers who wish to safe their interests 
and market their work successfully. Mr. Shaw con- 
tributes a letter, and the book is full of expert advice 
which no author can afford to ignore. 

“Island of Destiny” is a modern tragedy by Howard 
Peacey, the scene of which is laid in Dublin from the 
signing of the Treaty, through the civil War, to the 
proclamation of the Irish Free State. Written in a 
species of blank verse interspersed with prose, it will 
be interesting to those who experienced the anxiety 
of the period, but somewhat unsatisfactory for those 
whose main concern is drama. Drama is there, but 
pagged and bound by the curious technique, and we are 

t with the feeling that the author’s intellectual 
reactions have rather got in the way of his tragedy. 
The authoress of ““Dragon’s Teeth” is obsessed by a 
profound hatred of war, and the play is excellent 
peace propaganda, well written and well worth pro- 
ducing, despite a rather long drawn out vision at the 
end. We are informed that “Of Thee I sing” is a 
brilliant satire of American public life; it certainly 
has an amusing idea and some good lines, but the lyrics, 
unaided here by music, are devastatingly silly, and 
many of the genuinely satirical complications are 
undeveloped. With the epilogue “Nunc Dimittis,” 
Mr. Laurence Housman brings his long series of 
“Little Plays of St. Francis” to an end—at least, for the 
time being. We gather that the plays were written 
to save St. Francis from “two good monsters” called 
Drinkwater and Shaw, a kindly action which seems to 
please the saint, for with his assistance, and still more 
with the assistance of the redoubtable Brother Juniper, 
the author is wafted to heaven on a cock-crow—a 
curious but unmoving ending to a strange little play. 
“The Cabinet Minister’s Fireside” is a fairly amusin 
trifle, rather of the Revue “Kindness Itself 


pe 
is a somewhat feeble jest ; “Bert” is a domestic Fe 
of some vividness ; and “The Murder in the Foyer” 
is a very amusing burlesque Grand Guignol. 
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OF THE STAGE 


IN LITTLE THEATRES 


By C. Harold Ridge 


A months ago I was asked to criticise 

the plans for a “Little Theatre.” This 
theatre was to be of the Semi-professional 
type and was the reult of many years of effort 
on the part of the promoters. The Architect 
had provided a small box-like space at one 
end just big enough to take an interior setting. 
There was no space in the wings for actors 
or properties and apparently no open air 
scenes were to be attempted | 

It is because of such ignorance of the 
simplest needs of the theatre that Mr. R. 
Angus Wilson proposed and Miss Mary Kelly 
seconded the following resolution at the last 
Autumn Conference of the League at Leicester : 

“That the British Drama League endeavour to 
influence responsible Public bodies so that a higher 
standard may be reached in the design and equip- 
ment of stages erected under their control.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Council of the League are giving effect 
to this resolution by circularising the various 
public bodies such as the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, County Councils, and 
Borough Surveyors. 

Further the League, when desired, is 
em to place those responsible for the 

uilding of small theatres and halls in touch 
with specialists in all branches of this work. 
In the March issue of “Drama” there was an 
excellent article by Mr. Angus Wilson on the 
planning of small halls, and at the risk of 
repetition I would again emphasise the 
following points :— 

Tue Stace. The stage floor should not 
be raised higher than is necessary for visibility. 
If the seating has to be on a level it will be 
necessary to have a higher stage floor than 
in the case of a sloped auditorium. The 
discomfort and the false perspective experienced 
by persons obliged to look up at the knees of 
actors on an unnecessarily high stage are not 
adequately compensated for by the slightly 
better view obtainable from the back seats. 
The stage itself should be flat. A raked stage 
is obsolete and causes endless trouble with 
scenery. 

Some authorities consider that the depth 
of the stage should be equal to the width of 
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the proscenium opening, but it is desirable 
to have a wide shallow stage rather than a 
narrow deep one, as on the latter the actors 
must to some extent mask each other. There 
should be room at each side, above, and 
behind, and if possible the space under the 
stage should be utilised for properties which 
can be lowered through a trap-door. The 
trap will be useful for other purposes. 

At the back of the stage there should be 
facilities for the housing of a “ back-cloth,” 
and space to walk between it and the back 
wall. But if this has to be dispensed with a 
plain white-washed wall may be used in con- 
junction with the coloured light instead of a 
back cloth. Where overhead space is avail- 
able the total height of the — should be a 
little more than twice the height of the pros- 
cenium opening so that scenery can be easily 
changed by being handed up out of sight 
(technically fied). But if it can only be one 
and a half times that height, cloths and cur- 
tains can be tumbled, i.e. raised by top and 
bottom together so as to be folded in half. 

In cases where borders are to be dispensed 
with and any form of dome or cyclorama used 
in conjunction with flied scenery, it is absolute- 
ly essential that the flied scenery be raised 
sufficiently high to clear the line of sight from 
the front row of the stalls. Very few archi- 
tects or stage designers in England realise 
this point, and several theatres have been 
built before the discovery has been made that 
the grid is not sufficiently high to allow the 
equipment to be used to full advantage. 

The proscenium opening may well have a 
height of three quarters its width or even one 
half This low rectangular proscenium open- 
ing is the best from a practical point of view, 
and is considered by many to be pleasin 
architecturally. The proscenium shoul 
entirely cut off the stage from the audit- 
orium; the fit-up proscenium, which does 
not extend to the ceiling (the Punch and Judy 
variety), destroys all stage illusion. 

For those who may find the traditional 
form of theatre unsuited to their particular 
needs a study of Roy Mitchell’s “ School 
Theatre” cannot be recommended too 
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strongly. In the Author’s opinion this is the 
only type of theatre that Amateurs should 
aim at building for themselves, and in it “stage 
illusion ” has no place in the usual meaning of 
the term. 

The Little Theatre is experiencing more and 
more the difficulties of complying with the 
Licensing Regulations and the electrical supply 
under the new National Distribution schemes. 
The Regulations although irksome, and even 
foolish at first sight, are the result of prac- 
tical experience. Electrical supply is fre- 
quently on three phases and the load has to be 
balanced, with a potential up to 400 or 500 
Volts pressure; thus necessitating a “ dead- 
front ” switchboard, that is a board without 
metal parts carrying current on the front, and 
so ensuring the operator against shock. In 
even modest lighting plots the total wattage 
needed in the latest types of Little Theatre 
runs up to 20 Kilowatts or more, which at 200 
volts means a demand of at least 100 amperes. 
Dead front switchboards to deal with these 
loads and allowing for access to the back 
connections and dimmers require a plat- 
form some ten feet long and seven feet wide. 
This must be carefully planned in such a 
position that the electrician can get a view of 
the acting-area. Common practice is to build 
the platform against the proscenium wall 
about seven feet above the level of the stage. 
In these matters some specialised assistance is 
called for, and in practice a saving of expense 
and greater efficiency results. 

The Author has been connected with many 
Little Theatres up and down the country and 
a fair sum for a good electrical equipment is 
from {£300 to £500, but even at this figure the 
standard types of switchboard would be too 
expensive and various devices have been used 
to simplify and cheapen the installations. 
The “Switchboard for Little Theatres ” 
illustrated here is an example of dead-front 
design with economy in dimmers. Those 
who attend the next Autumn Conference 
at Edinburgh will have an opportunity of 
seeing it in operation at the Pleasance 
Theatre. 

Turning from supply and control of lighting 
to the lanterns themselves it has been found 
that with the exception of fixed lighting such 
as battens and footlights a good plan is to 
bring the circuits from the switchboard to a 
number of plug points distributed about the 
stage so that lighting units may be readily 
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shifted to suit productions or hired lanterns 
connected up. 

The positions of the lighting units must be 
planned with the theatre and with regard to 
the prevailing type of production, nor must 
the relation of stage to auditorium be forgotten; 
the esistence of a fore-stage for instance will 
radically alter the whole lay-out. 

The front lights are the main problem, 
as the centre and back units depend on whether 
borders are to be used or not. Various 
attempts have been made to do away with 
footlights, none of them entirely successful. 
In small theatres, without footlights, if the 
action can be kept well behind the curtain 
line the side lights and No. 1 batten will be 
sufficient. If, owing to a small stage or the 
use of a fore-stage, the action is brought for- 
ward, the light must come forward, too. A 
cheap way of doing this is to suspend a focus- 
lamp from the roof of the auditorium, say 
over the front row of seats, and direct a beam 
of light downwards on to the front of the stage. 
Although far cheaper than footlights, there is 
a risk by this method of ugly shadows under 
the chin and nose. Where a large fore-stage 
is to be used, the side lights are frequently 
brought forward and placed on the side walls 
of the auditorium. The proscenium itself 
should on no account be illuminated. It is 
impossible entirely to conceal the sources of 
light from the audience, and the rays them- 
selves are visible owing to dust particles in the 
air. When illuminating the main acting area 
from the front-of-the-house, powerful lamps 
should be avoided, and such lamps made 
auxiliary to the ordinary systems. Some 
theatres are using focus-lamps from the front 
of the balcony, and when these are well 
housed and concealed and the lights not too 
powerful, they may remain unnoticed. It 
is necessary to emphasise the fact here that 
front-of-the-house lighting tends to flatness, 
and there is always a slight risk of illuminating 
the auditorium. Generally speaking, avoid 
lighting the stage from the back of the audit- 
orium, and, if possible, keep all light behind 
the proscenium, except footlights. 

Focus-lamps in front of the proscenium 
should be fitted with a magazine of four 
colours, controlled by cords from the stage. 

With the “ Copeau” type of stage dealt 
with by Roy Mitchell in his book on front-of- 
house lighting is of course essential and for 

Concluded on page 128 








STAGE DESIGN BY ANT. HEYTHUM FOR 
‘““THE FLIGHT OF THE QUEEN BEE,” BY 
]. HILBERT. PRODUCED AT THE STATE 
NATIONAL THEATRE, PRAGUE, 








““THE ROGUERIES OF SCAPIN”’ BY MOLIERE, 
AS PRODUCED AT THE GAELIC THEATRE, 
GALWAY, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
PROINNSIAS MAC DIARMADA WHO ALSO 
DESIGNED THE SET. 





THE THEATRE 


By Arthur 
oo it is realised that for practically 


nine months of the year the ancient, 
independent little kingdom of Manxland is 
isolated, geographically and economically, 
from the cultural amenities enjoyed by its 
larger neighbours, it is easy to account for the 
remarkable enthusiasm which, this winter, 
has greeted the efforts of various amateur 
societies to establish some permanent form of 
Drama in the midst of a community left more 
or less to its own devices. 

Professionally, the legitimate theatre in the 
Isle of Man has ceased to exist ; an ironical 
fact when one reflects that many years ago 
drama dawned in the Island under the auspices 
of men like J. L. Toole, Richard Hare, Henry 
Irving, and Wilson Barrett. Before the advent 
of the Cinema three or four theatres in Douglas, 
the Capital, were visited by companies of 
more than average merit; after the war and 
up to two or three years ago several efforts 
were made to establish a permanent winter 
repertory company, but for various reasons 
the ventures were unsuccessful. Now, after 
several winters of film fare alone, a reaction 
has set in, resulting in the first real concerted 
effort to foster interest in the theatre. 

Hitherto, Manx amateurs—particularly in 
the country districts—have developed a form 
of national dramatic expression by the perfor- 
mance of native dialect plays by authors who, 
though unknown to the wider world, neverthe- 
less may lay claim to some literary and artistic 
distinction within the bounds of their own 
island. Perhaps the most notable of these 
was the late Christopher Shimmin, a prominent 
member of the Manx House of Keys, or 
Government, who was the author of many 
dialect plays which faithfully represent the 
characteristics and manners of the Manx people, 
and which have been compared with the 
modern Irish plays. The comedy vein, which 
always predominated in his work, is subtle 
and kindly, and admirably reveals the author’s 
race-consciousness and intense love for his 
country. The farces of J. J. Kneen, and the 
more graceful and imaginative plays by Miss 
Mona Douglas have also earned their places 
among the permanent contributions to Manx 
dramatic literature. 

Curiously enough, the work of the Island’s 
greatest dramatist, the late Sir Hall Caine, 


IN MANXLAND 


Q. Moore 


hitherto has met with scant attention in the 
country which it may be said to have im- 
mortalised. It is true that the famous author’s 
son, now Sir Derwent Hall Caine, visited the 
Island many years ago playing the leading parts 
in his distinguished father’s dramas, but the 
possibilities attached to performances of these 
intensely dramatic works, with native Manxmen 
and women in the dialect parts, appears to 
have escaped the notice of the now numerous 
amateur societies. The prejudice against Hall 
Caine’s work may be explained in some measure 
bythe fact that it isregarded bya large number 
of Manx people as a reflection on the morals 
and characteristics—especially of the women- 
folk—of a nation which takes its moral and 
religious obligations most seriously. That 
this prejudice is unjustified goes without 
saying, and a new school of amateur dramatic 
thought will probably contrive to inculcate 
a proper appreciation of the work of Manx- 
land’s greatest son. 

At present there are four well-organised 
amateur societies in Douglas, in addition to the 
Douglas Choral Union which, for thirty-seven 
successive years, has produced annually a 
comic opera or musical play. This winter has 
witnessed large-scale productions by the 
Stanley Players, the Manx Operatic and 
Dramatic Society, the Legion Players, and the 
1st Douglas Players, the subjects including 
“The Middle Watch,” “Trilby,” “Aloma of 
the South Seas” and “White Cargo.” Ramsey, 
the second largest town, possesses an ex- 
perienced society which has already presented 
“The Ghost Train” and “Are You a Mason ?” 
and several village societies have given per- 
formances which included a dramatic version 
of Dicken’s “Christmas Carol” and a new 
dialect comedy entitled “Ann” by J. J. Kneen. 
The general tendency at the moment is to 
select modern plays and, even in the village 
districts, to make a departure from dialect. 

A recent development has been the formation 
of a Manx Amateur Dramatic Federation the 
members of which have become affiliated to 
the British Drama League. This Feder- 
ation will institute a special class for 
amateur dramatic societies in the annual 
Manx Music Festival, and organise teams 
of Manx players to take part in the 
National Festival of Community Drama. 
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There has been a ready and enthusiastic 
response on the part of the general public to 
the initial efforts mentioned above, and among 
the many distinguished names associated with 
the movement may be mentioned those of the 
Earl of Derby, who is President of the Stanley 
Players, and His Excellency the Lieut. 


LETTER TO 


PLAY READINGS. 


Sir, 

Mr. L. Munroe Clark, a controversialist whom I 
respect as a friend and with whom I am pleased to agree 
to disagree, simplifies my case. He warns “the 
enthusiastic play-reader that his task is much /oo easy.” 
The ease with which play readings are prepared and 
given is one sound reason why the Amateur Movement 
should develop interest in them. “In three instances 
have the non-professional actors, managers and others 
tended drama in its infancy and nursed it from its birth, 
until it had the strength of manhood,”’ states Alexander 
Dean in “Little Theatres Organisation and 0 - 
ment.” In many provincial places commerce has killed 
the commercial theatre. Amateurs are left to keep 
interest in Drama and the Theatre alive. A few years 
ago the late John Galsworthy in one of his letters to 
me wrote: “The reading of plays must be a potent 
factor in stimulating interest in the Drama, especially 
as poor plays will really not read aloud.” I am for- 
tunate in that I see, with rare exceptions, every West 
End production in accordance with my own inclination. 
I am aware that a high percentage of West End pro- 
ductions cannot be seen by a high percentage of would- 
be provincial theatregoers use provincial theatre- 
going facilities are non-existent. For years one 
organization with which I was closely associated read 
twelve of the latest modern plays during the winter 
months. Few amateur organizations could have 
undertaken the production of those plays during 
those months. Competitive conditions—amateurs 
should admit that there are times when their activities 
are competitive—have made it increasingly difficult for 
amateurs to handle for either production or reading 
purposes certain types of plays. Again, unfortunately, 
many amateurs are disinclined to give any attention 
to the printed play as such: I believe I am right in 
stating that the British Drama League was unable to 
secure a guaranteed total of goo buyers of a printed 
play out of the tens of thousands of members of the 
League. They preferred to spend weeks upon an 
imitative production of one West End play. The 
“drawn-out donkey-work and hard thinking of an 
actual stage production” (I accept, without conviction, 
my friend’s phraseology) can be valuable, but the value 
is not so overwhelmingly important in the fi 
evaluation of amateur activities, as to render negligible 
the value of play readings. If “‘a play does not really 
exist until it is acted, with all the arts of the theatre, 
upon a stage”’ (a facile but unsound assumption) there 
is much in English Drama, from Shakespeare down- 
wards, which is non-existent because “the drawn-out 
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Governor, Sir Claude Hill, President of the 
Legion Players. 

The cultivation of a form of national ex- 
pression is not being lost sight of, and encourage- 
ment will be given to local authors to assist 
in placing the theatre in Manxland on a sound, 
permanent footing. 


THE EDITOR 


donkey-work” of amateurs (I conveniently omit 
“Hard thinking”) has been so all absorbing that they 
have forgotten the existence of the contemporary 
poten theatre and permitted it to become a 
uilding which remains a place of entertainment but 
in which Drama is no longer presented by either 
professionals or amateurs. 
Yours faithfully, 
Harotp Downs. 


Pendennis, 
54, Coombe Park, 
Bath. 


This Correspondence is now closed.—Editor, Drama. 





THE LEAGUE OF ARTS IN HYDE PARK. 


The League of Arts began its open-air entertain- 
ments in Hyde Park on the day of the Peace Celebra- 
tions in 1919, and has continued in June and July 
ever since to provide really good Music, Dancing, and 
Drama under the auspices of H.M. Office of Works. 
Owing to the size of the ‘Cockpit’ near the Serpentine 
Bridge, and the large audience of from five to eight 
thousand, the drama however has to be almost entirely 
without words. 

The performances will begin this year on June 
3rd at 3 and 7 p.m., and will continue till July 
29th, and will include two Folk Dance Bm 
song and mime by the students of Morley College, 
performances of dance and mime by the Ginner- 
Mawer and the Mayfair Schools of Dancing. On 
June 3rd a mixed demonstration of the elements of 
Greek Dancing will be given by some four or five 
hundred children from L.C.C. Schools and Eveni 
Institutes, and it is hoped that Sir Philip Ben-Greet wi 
stage a play on one of the Saturdays in July. 

There is no charge made for admission to the 
‘Cockpit’ but each member of the audience is asked 
to buy a programme so that the necessarily heavy 
expenses may be met. The King Edward’s Hos- 

ital Fund for London benefits by any profit there may 
after paying expenses. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, League of Arts, 12, 
Berwick Street, S.W.1. 
Percy DEARMER 
Chairman. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE GAELIC THEATRE 

On another page we print an illustration of a per- 
formance of “Les Fourberies de Scapin”’ lately 
produced at the Taibhdhearc na Gaillimhe—the 
Gaelic Theatre—which was opened in Galway in 
1928 for the purpose of furthering the Drama in Irish 
and establishing a National Gaelic Drama. Mr. 
MacLiammoir’s play “Dermot and Grania” was 
the first production and was directed by the author 
himself. In 1930, Mr. Proinnsias MacDiarmada was 
appointed as Producer, and since then a large number 
of plays have been put on, all in Gaelic, including 
“Deirdre of the Sorrows” (Synge), “The Two 
Shepherds” (Sierra), “‘ Journey’s End” (Sherriff), 
“ Marriage ”’ (Gogol), “Autumn Fire ” (T. C. Murray), 
“A Night at an Inn” (Dunsany), “ The Commiss-. 
sioner ”’ (original play by T. O. Suilleabhain) and Mr 
MacLiammoir’s production of “Arms and the Man” 
(Shaw) in July 1930. 

The theatre receives a subsidy from the Government 
and is under the Minister for Education, who takes a 
keen interest in the Gaelic Drama movement. 

The aim of the movement is to set the people 
writing plays about the real Irish. The Anglo-Irish 
Drama is about a different people altogether. Later 
on it is hoped to produce a National Passion Play 
every year, or perhaps every second year. 


SHAKESPEARE IN A DEVON VILLAGE 
The Kelly Players are to be congratulated on their 
performance of the second part of “‘Winter’s Tale.” 
For the majority of the caste this was their first ae 


at Shakespeare. The love story was charmingly 
acted and the whole production was put on with the 
utmost simplicity, the beauty of the scenes being 
achieved by the rich colouring and by the skilful 
grouping of the characters. The casting for the 
different parts was excellent. There was the clever 
rogue Autolycus, the sweet and simple Perdita, one 
moment dancing with her friends and lover Prince 
Florizel, and the next cowering in fright before the 
enraged King Polixenes. The proficient and movin 
acting of King Leontes who is mourning the suppose 
death of his wife, was perhaps the best of them all, 
and the team work of the entire caste of 20 was excel- 
lent. The village is a very small one, a population of 
about 220. the Players are farmers and agri- 
cultural labourers, and much hard work must have 
been spent by Producer and actors to produce such a 
finished piece. It was a most enjoyable evening, and 
a venture which must be repeated. B. B. W. 


CLIFTON ARTS CLUB DRAMATIC CONTEST 

The Clifton Arts Club announces its seventh Con- 
test for original short plays. The Contest is open to 
the World. The best plays (not less than six in number) 
as chosen by Miss Lena Ashwell, will be produced in 
October next, and the First Prize, £10, will be awarded 
to the play chosen by the judge as being the best in 
actual stage performance. 

A further prize is for the play chosen by the votes of 
the audience, and a special prize for the best poetic 


Play. 
Rules and all particulars may be obtained from 
Miss P. N, Lucas 
(Hon. Sec., Dramatic Section). 
7, Duchess Road, Clifton, Bristol, 8. 


THE TAUNTON THESPIANS 


All Taunton lovers of the drama look forward to 
the bape aed production as one of the outstanding 
events of the year. “Berkeley Square,” four perform- 
ances of which were given, Feb. zoth-23rd., is the most 
difficult play they have so far attempted, but the event 
justified their choice ; the players rose to the occasion 
and gave the performance that will remain a gracious 
memory in the minds of all who saw it. Mention must 
be made to the particularly good acting of Mr. Percy 
Olds as Peter Standish, and Miss Doris Barber as 
Helen Pettigrew. These two were outstanding, but 
Miss M. Badcock (Kate Pettigrew), Mrs. Young 
(Lady Anne), Mr. H. Fairweather (Tom Pettigrew), 
and Mr. W. Westlake (Throstle) were all good, while 
Miss K. Marfell was charming in the small but impor- 
tant part of Marjorie Frant. The production was, as 
usual, in the capable hands of Mr. John Wilkins, and 
it is to his enthusiasm for the drama that the success of 
the Thespians is in no small part due. 

One very gratifying feature is the fact that all the 
scenery was made and painted by loca! enthusiasts. 
Toc H, and the Taunton School branch of the Drama 
7, ably directed by Mr. A. J. Simpson and Mr. 
J. Cowan provided a charming setting for the play 
while both the period furniture and the modern were 
lent by local business houses. Taunton has recently 
joined the increasing number of towns in which there 
is no theatre to accommodate touring companies ; 
it is pleasant therefore, to notice some new faces among 
the caste, for one may hope that thus the Thespians 
will continually renew their youth and provide enter- 
tainment for many years to come. 

F. S. D. 


“SHE PASSED THROUGH LORRAINE” 


The Harrodian Dramatic Society is to be warmly 
congratulated on leaving the beaten track of popular 
farce for Mr. Hale’s interesting and effective comedy. 
Their production was in all respects excellent, and the 
acting, particularly in the men’s parts, reached a very 
high standard. This company is probably fortunate 
in having a large membership to draw upon, but the 
casting struck me as being particularly happy. 

Mr. Tom Moore was delightful as “‘Robert,” and 
Mr. Richard Sharpe gave a very clever performance in 
the unpleasant part of “Father Michael.” The part of 
“The Girl” presents many difficulties. Miss Muriel 
Anderson presented her as a spirited but “‘hard-boiled” 
young woman, living by her wits. There was humour, 
intelligence, and vitality in her performance, but it was 
perhaps lacking in flexibility and variety. An effective 
contrast between the strutting heroics of the sham 
saint, and the naive charm of the peasant girl, when the 
mask is dropped, is surely the author’s intention ? 
Miss Anderson’s rather unsympathetic treatment of her 
scenes with Nicholas tended to make the conclusion 
of the play a little unconvincin 

ry, costumes, and ligh 
admirable. 

The tone of the whole production was delightfull 
crisp and humorous, and the climax _ in” of 
the second act were excellent. 


ting particularly, were 





NEWS FROM 
TAVISTOCK LITTLE THEATRE. 


To say that the chief honours at the performance of 
“Cesar and a at the Tavistock Little Theatre 
went to the producer and scenic designer is to cast 
no slight on Jagpaee The settings, and particularly 
the scenes on the quayside, had a quality not often 
found in amateur productions, and by the simplest 
= happily suggested the light and warmth of 

The large audience, which had braved the snow 
ae of the worst night in February, had every 
reason to be grateful to Robert Mitchell for his pro- 
duction. 

The play rollicked at the right Shavian pace, with 
—S ——- very prettily through its nine scenes, 

ted too much the urbane and peda- 
— os of Gallic Wars it was a characterisation 
partly justified by the text. But Shaw does not forget 
that the character of Cesar, like the province of Gaul, 
had three parts; he was heebdieadel ocldies and wily 
diplomat as well as man of letters, but this was not 
shewn in the . The gentle philosopher we saw 
could never have said of the Alexandrine library, 
“Let it burn.” 

Britannicus, the stock Englishman of all time, and 
Apollodurus, the Sicilian dilettante, were each excellent 
and the play gained perceptibly when they were on the 
stage. 

The costumes, which were designed and executed by 
members of the company, were pleasing and ingenious, 
and if not pedantically accurate, historically, they were, 
perhaps for that very reason, the more effective, 
thea . 


Dorotny Coates. 


THE MANSFIELD HOUSE PLAYERS. 


The Mansfield House Players gave an entertaining 


performance of “She Stoops to Conquer” in the 
Tavistock Little Theatre. The producer, Mr. Robert 
Newton, had arranged in his curtain set an effective 
flight of steps at the back of the stage, surmounted by 
an atchway in the centre. Hel; by the different 
levels provided by these steps the action moved swiftly, 
the grouping being original and significant, especially 
in the “‘servants’ scene.’ the acting was sincere 
and spirited, and what the players lacked in the technique 
of the period, they made up for by their wholehearted 
enthusiasm and gaiety. The clear way in which most 
of the cast brought out the meaning of the lines was 
particularly noticeable. Excellent lighting transformed 
the curtain set into ancestral hall, inn parlour, or 
garden as the play progressed, making pleasant back- 

rounds for the attractive costumes. The whole per- 
fo ormance was greatly to the credit of the producer and 
of this enterprising company. 

Ermezen Douc.as. 


LONDON EASTER SCHOOL 


The programme for the London Easter School has 
now been issued. The school is to be opened on 
April 19th by Mr. J. T. Grein, who will give an in- 
augural address. Parties are being arran to visit 
*“*Richard of Bordeaux,” “The Streets of London,” 
and the Old Vic. At the latter theatre, by courtesy 
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of Miss Baylis, students of the school will be allowed 

“go behind” to see the stage, lighting, and wardrob 
Discussion on these or other current productions 
take place at the British Drama on ee 
of Sunday, April 23rd, and Wednesday, A 2¢ 
Those who intend to come to the School, nell 
yet sent in their application, are advised to do 
without delay. 





THE PLANNING OF THE STAGE 
Continued from page 123 


exterior scenes or when using cycloramas the stage! 
can be well lit by large 1,000 watt lanterns fitted 
with Special hoods to confine the light to the “acting’ 
area.” These lanterns are efficient and economid 
and have been too long neglected in this coma 
For those who are fitting up their stages thems 
it should be remembered that a few powerful lantern 
will be economical and will also cut down the size 
of the switchboard, though a ter number of lamp 
of smaller sizes gives greater fexi ibility. 
For the encouragement of those who des of 
elaborateness and expense of the theatres I 
mind it may be interesting to mention a few of the: 
more recent ones with which I have been connected,’ 
There must be many others up and down the country 
of which 1 have not heard. 
1.—The Victoria Hall, Halifax. This hall is used by 
the Halifax Thespians and has a complete cyclorama 
equipment with perhaps the finest switchboard in # 
— not excepting the professional theatres. 
—A similar Little Theatre at the Royal 
of Danette Art, London. 4 
a —The theatre already mentioned at the Pleasaneg, 
burgh. 
4.—The Victoria Hall, Huddersfield. This hall js 
_ by the Huddersfield "Thespians and was opened 
Februaty last. 
In this case an arrangem: 


caden 


ent was come to with t 
Huddersfield Industrial Society and a completely : 
stage was built with a “grid” high enough to “fly” 
scenery. Viewllag ts tomer acl axa a 
gallery for the scenery and on the opposi 
side of the stage is a platform for the swit 
The switchboard is of the dead-front type with dimmes#) 
in every circuit arranged for individual or mai 
control. The master control is of a simplified 
cheap pattern devised for this particular theatre, 

The battens and footlights are arranged on two colo 
curcuits for economy and to reduce the size of t# 
switchboard required, but as an offset to this are sepaf= 
ately switched for centre and ends without affecting th 

imming arrangements. 

The usual stage circuits are provided as well as perelt 
and batten spots and two special spotlights in the 
front-of-house at the back of the gallery. This Little 
Theatre is fully licensed and is complete ty. exceller 
‘dressing rooms, fire-curtain, and the necessary emerge 
ency exits to pass the regulations. There is god 
wing space and p rty dock. 

Societies affiliated to the League should look aro 
with a view to this kind of amalgamation with 
bodies to their mutual advantage. 


In the above article extracts have been taken from 
C. H. Ridges’ “Stage Lighting,” Heffer, Cambridge. 
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Be PANCRAS “PEOPLES 
Char on Hall, 
Ceinauete ees N.W.1 


TEL: MUSEUM 9469 
Under the Direction of = Eptru Nevniz 
Producer and Manager Ross Przano 





APRIL PERFORMANCES 1933. 
Theatre re-opens after. Easter with 


THE BREADWINNER 
by Somerset Maugham. 
April 27th. 28th. & 29th. 


Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6. Admission 7d- 
Season Ticket for same seat for nine plays £1 & 13/6 





Special Play Production course, including ciasses. in 
Acting, Elocution, agg Stage 
c-up, etc. 

Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur 1 edge Company, and for 
In for Theatre Orchestra. 

Send stamp for prospectus to: 
» St. Pancras People’s Theatre, Ltd., 
ee bows odaae. Interviews Sy sopeianbéas 








IRENE MAWER 
will hold a 

Summer School 

Mime & Drama 


London 
eAugust Ist to 1fth 1933 





Daily classes in the Theory and 
Practice of Mime, Rehearsal of Plays, 
Stage-management, Voice Production, 
Choric Speech and Movement. 


The course will be held at Philbeach 
concurrently with the course in Dance 
Mime held by Ruby Ginner. 


All particulars from the Secretary 
THE GINNER-MAWER SCHOOL, 
PHILBEACH GARDENS, S.W;3. 


FROsisHer 2767. 














ANOTHER SUCCESS FOR 
ATKINSON NEW STYLE STAGE 
LIGHTING ! 


LET ATKINSON LIGHT YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION. 
LETE TEMPORARY PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
IN WITH EXPER 
SWITCHBOARD PROVIDED 
FROM 10s. 


NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA, 
MAIDSTONE. 


82h March, 1933. 


On behalf of myself as and of the Committee I 
have great pleasure in saying een ee 
come Feaival we have never had greater satnfacion with 

lighting although we have been catered 
for by some of the teading London firms. ¥ is 
flexible and sufficient 


Dear Sir 


and finally phe) charge f Teta this 
rge for 

TS. ten bat what tt bas cost us in previpan 
Signed B. J. Benson, 

Organizer of the Festival and 

Chairman of the B.D.L. Eastern 

Area ittee. 
TRY ATKINSON NEW STYLE LIGHTING FOR YOUR 
SEE TAGE TRAN 


OVED SAME DAY. ACTUAL MANUFACTURER 
ALL LIGHTING APPARATUS. CHEAPEST PRICES 
IN THE TRADE, 

A. ATKINSON, 24b, ALBERT BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.11. 


(Kdeal stage lighting with an ideal.) 








“The Greater Law” 


A SERIOUS COMEDY IN ONE ACT 
by Leonard White. 


(Prize winning play in London C.H.A. Club (B.D.L.) — 
One-Act Play competition; as played by the Plymouth 
Repertory Theatre, the R.A.D.A. Players, tte., and 
twice broadcast.) 


7M. 4F. 40 minutes. 


“A thoughtful little play with a'serious idea underlying © | 
it.” — Stage. 

“A delightful One-Act Comedy.”—Western Morning 

News. 


18. 1d. nett (post free) from : 


British Drama League Bookshep ; 
er from the Publishers : 


H. F. W. Deane & Sons, The Year Book Press, Ltd., 
31, Museum Street, W.C.1. 


oe ee A te 
approval.) 





Please mention “DRAMA” when replying to advertisements. 











Chas. H. FOX Limited 
THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMIERS 
ACRE HOUSE, 72, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 6521—6522. Telegrams : Theatricals, Rand, London. 


COSTUMES, WIGS AND CURTAINS 
ON HIRE FOR ALL 
Dramatic and Operatic Productions, 
Pageants, Tattoos, etc. 
<o> 


BEWARE of hiring second-hand costumes which have not been chemically cleaned. This is a 
matter which is more important to the individual than anything else. 


DO NOT DEAL with firms who will not give you this guarantee. 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 








EVERY PRODUCER SHOULD KNOW THAT 


Leading Costumiers are :— Stage lighting specialists are :— 
ATKINSON, A. 
“CARLOTTA” er. 24b, ALBERT BRIDGE ROAD, S.W.11. 
39, GREAT JAMES STRE TRAND ELECTRI 
‘BEDFORD ROW, W.C.. roe FLOMAL STREET: Wk 


ERROLL, DOREEN WALTER, D. 
6, UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, W.C.1. 107, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 8.E.1. 


Stage Furniture and Curtains can be hired or 
FOX, CHAS. H., LTD., purchased from :— 
72, LONG ACRE, W.C.2. - 
LYON, J. S., Ltd. 
112, HIGH HOLBC:%N, W.C.1, 


Your script and parts can be speedily typed at :— 


SIMMONS, B. J. & Co., Ltd. MISS WEBBER’S TYPEWRITING 
7&8, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2, OFFICE 


6, SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
Wigs are obtainable from :— All makes of Typewriters can be obtained from :— 
ST. MARTIN’S TYPEWRITER Co. 


“BERT” 95, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. 
46, PORTNALL ROAD, W.9. 














RAYNE, H. & M., 
15, RUPERT STREET, W.1. 
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SPECIAL A 
SPAANS, J. H. | TTENTION 1 prawn to 
7, LISLE ST., LEICESTER SQ., W.C. 
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